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TEAMWORK! 


One  day  there  was  a very  important  job  to  do  and 
it  was  up  to  Everybody,  Somebody,  Anybody  and 
Nobody  to  make  it  happen. 

Everybody  was  absolutely  sure  that  Somebody 
would  do  it.  Anybody  could  have  done  it,  but  No- 
body did  it.  Somebody  got  angry  about  that,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  was  Everybody’s  job.  Everybody 
thought  Anybody  could  do  it,  but  Nobody  realized 
Everybody  blamed  Somebody  when  Nobody  did 
what  Anybody  could’ve  done. 

Sound  familiar? 

What  these  four  guys  didn’t  practice  was  team- 
work. They  worried  about  who  was  doing  what,  not 
what  needed  to  be  done. 

Teamwork  means  a unified  group  of  people,  each 
with  individual  skills,  working  toward  a common  goal. 
Teamwork  helps  make  the  U.S.  military  the  most 
formidable  freedom  defender  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  By  working  together  it  can  achieve  greatness 
through  a common  vision. 

From  the  days  of  George  Washington  leading  his 
troops  across  the  Potomac  River  to  Air  Force  Gen- 
eral Charles  Horner  directing  air  strikes  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  war,  to  the  recent  Haiti  peacekeeping 
operations  led  by  Army  Lieutenant  General  Hugh 
Shelton,  teamwork  has  made  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure. 

The  San  Francisco  49ers  are  world  champions 
because  they  practice  teamwork.  They  don’t  prac- 
tice solely  with  the  quarterbacks  or  defensive  ends 
or  punters.  They  integrate  each  person  and  his 
special  skill  into  a defined,  balanced  unit  focused  on 
a goal. 

“Football  is  a great  game,  most  of  all,  for  the 
lessons  it  teaches,”  said  Penn  State  coach  Joe 
Paterno.  “Great  individual  efforts  often  turn  the  tide 


in  college  football,  but  acting  alone,  one  athlete 
seldom  produces  victory.  Players  must  conform  to 
the  team  concept.” 

The  military  services  are  same.  However,  the 
stakes  are  higher  than  a championship  trophy. 

This  issue  of  Profile  contains  a story  about  an  Air 
Force  fighter  pilot  playing  professional  football,  a 
Coast  Guard  dive  team,  an  Army  prison  guard,  a 
Navy  signalman,  and  a Marine  Corps  sergeant 
whose  face  appears  nationwide  as  part  of  the 
Corps’  recruiting  effort.  Though  each  person  high- 
lighted in  this  issue  has  a different  job,  each  one  is 
part  of  a team  that  defends  freedom  and  our 
nation’s  ideals. 

Military  service  offers  people  the  opportunity  to 
work  toward  individual  accomplishments  while 
contributing  to  the  success  of  the  team.  Or,  in  many 
cases,  the  success  of  the  free  world.  That  just 
doesn’t  happen  doing  your  own  thing. 

Perhaps  the  late  senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  of 
Washington  said  it  best: 

“This  is  the  greatest  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  We  are  rich  in  human  and  material  re- 
sources. Our  task  is  to  marshal  our  resources  at 
home  and  in  concert  with  our  allies  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  today  and  tomorrow.” 

Effective  teamwork  requires  Everybody  because 
Anybody  can  go  it  alone.  The  armed  forces  has  its 
eyes  open  for  Somebody  who  wants  to  join  a team 
geared  toward  preserving  peace.  Nobody  else 
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Navy  Fire  Controlman  2nd  Class  Curtis  Brown  signs  up  for  a college 
class  aboard  the  guided  missile  destroyer  USS  Barry.  See  the  story 
about  Navy  educational  programs  on  page  15. 
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Dallas  Cowboys'  courtesy  photo 


From  Flyboy 
to  Cow  boy 


Dallas  Cowboys’  defensive  lineman  Chad  Hennings  zeroes  in  on  the  New 
Orleans  Saints’  quarterback. 


Story  by  Technical  Sergeant 
Timothy  P.  Barela 

Got  a quarter?  Go  to  just 

about  any  sports  trading  card 
shop  and  invest  in  a card  featuring 
Dallas  Cowboy  defensive  end  Chad 
Hennings,  No.  95. 

Because  if  the  critics  are  right, 
Hennings  could  be  the  defensive 
version  of  Roger  Staubach,  whose 
original  mint-condition  rookie  card 
now  sells  for  $110  to  $130. 

Indeed,  Hennings  is  following 
the  same  path  to  the  National 
Football  League  as  the  former 
Cowboys’  Hall  of  Fame  quarter- 
back. 

Staubach  joined  Dallas  in  1969 
as  a 27-year-old  rookie  after  a four- 
year  hitch  in  the  Navy,  which 
included  duty  in  Vietnam.  Drafted 
by  Dallas  out  of  the  Naval  Academy 
in  the  10th  round  in  1964, 

Staubach  led  the  Cowboys  to  six 
NFC  championship  games,  four 
Super  Bowls  and  two  NFL  titles. 

In  1992,  Hennings,  then  27, 
joined  the  Cowboys  after  spending 
four  years  in  the  Air  Force  as  an  A- 
10  fighter  pilot,  including  duty  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  war.  Hennings 
was  drafted  out  of  the  Air  Force 
Academy  in  the  11th  round  in  1988. 
He  graduated  from  the  academy  as 
its  most  decorated  player  ever, 
taking  such  honors  as  the  Outland 
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Hennings  stands  by  his  A-10  jet  aircraft.  Hennings  was  a pilot  in  the  Air  Force  for  four  years,  and  flew 
missions  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  Below,  Hennings  signs  a football  for  a fan. 


Trophy  - honoring  the  nation’s  best 
defensive  lineman  - and  the  West- 
ern Athletic  Conference  Defensive 
Player  of  the  Year,  with  24  sacks 
for  a season. 

Both  Hennings  and  Staubach 
probably  would  have  been  first- 
round  draft  picks  in  the  NFL  had  it 
not  been  for  their  military  commit- 
ments. Hennings’  football  career 
was  almost  delayed  even  longer. 

“I  had  a five-year  commitment  as 
an  academy  graduate  and  had  to 
tack  on  another  three  as  a pilot,” 
Hennings  said.  “I  either  would  have 
made  the  Air  Force  a career  or 
joined  the  NFL  as  a 31-year-old 
rookie.” 

Military  cutbacks  found  the  Air 
Force  with  an  over-abundance  of 
pilots  and  a shortage  of  planes.  So 


the  Pentagon  decided  to  offer  fliers 
voluntary  release  by  waiving  the 
eight-year  pilot  commitment  and 
reducing  the  academy  graduate 
commitment  from  five  years  to 
three.  Hennings’  transition  from 
flyboy  to  Cowboy  was  set  in  motion. 

As  a blond-haired,  blue-eyed  kid 
growing  up  on  a 900-acre  farm  in 
Elberon,  Iowa,  Hennings  never 
dreamed  he  would  become  a Dallas 
Cowboy.  But  then,  he  never 
thought  he’d  become  an  Air  Force 
pilot  either. 

“Elberon  has  a population  of 
about  200  people,  give  or  take  a 
few,”  Hennings  said.  “So  even 
though  I was  a two-time  all-state 
football  player  and  a state-cham- 
pion wrestler,  I wasn’t  that  highly 
recruited.” 
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“There  were  times  when  I wanted 
to  be  on  the  football  field,  and  there 
were  times  when  I wanted  to  fly 
jets.  Dealing  with  that  Internal  battle 
made  me  a better  person.  ” 

Chad  Hennings 


That’s  when  he  started  looking 
seriously  at  the  Air  Force  Academy 
in  Colorado. 

“I  went  to  the  academy  primarily 
to  get  a good,  well-rounded  educa- 
tion,” he  said.  “As  far  as  football, 
the  academy  had  an  up  and  coming 
team,  which  I was  privileged  to  be 
on.” 

The  6-foot-6-inch,  278-pound 
juggernaut  found  immediate 
success  on  the  Falcon  football  field. 

“Chad  has  that  unique  blend  of 
strength,  speed,  quickness,  agility, 
intelligence  and  determination  you 
only  find  in  the  very  best  athlete,” 
said  Air  Force  head  coach  Fisher 
DeBerry. 

Hennings  credits  the  academy 
coaching  staff  with  instilling  work 
ethics  and  discipline. 

“The  coaches  at  the  academy 
don’t  just  stress  football,”  he  said. 
“They  believe  your  grades  and 
military  standing  are  just  as 
important  as  your  athletic  stand- 
ing.” 

During  his  studies,  he  learned 
about  flying. 

“I  loved  the  soaring  program  at 


the  academy,  my  first  experience 
with  flying,”  he  said.  “Not  many 
college  students  get  the  chance  to 
fly,  so  I felt  very  fortunate.  My 
aspirations  to  be  a pilot  grew 
there.” 

When  the  Cowboys  drafted 
Hennings  in  1987,  he  admits  he 
suffered  a lot  of  personal  turmoil. 

“I  wanted  to  be  a pilot  - I loved 
it  - but  it  had  always  been  a dream 
of  mine  to  someday  play  football  at 
the  professional  level,”  Hennings 
said. 

However,  when  it  came  down  to  a 
decision,  the  academy-bred 
superstar  knew  there  was  no 
question. 

“It  would  have  been  a disgrace  to 
try  to  back  out  of  my  commitment 
and  not  serve  my  country,” 
Hennings  said.  “I  have  no  regrets.” 

Pilot  training  at  Sheppard  Air 
Force  Base,  Texas,  proved  both 
mentally  and  physically  tough  on 
Hennings.  Mentally,  because  the 
media  kept  hounding  him  and 
reminding  him  of  the  football 
career  “that  could  have  been.” 
Physically,  because  his  Terminator- 


sized frame  struggled  to  fit  comfort- 
ably and  safely  in  aircraft  cockpits. 

“The  academy  had  already 
waived  my  weight  requirement  for 
graduation  after  I passed  a body-fat 
test,”  he  said.  “I  also  had  to  get  a 
waiver  for  my  height  because  I was 
two  inches  taller  than  the  maxi- 
mum 39  inches  seated  height  to  fly 
jets.  Even  with  the  waivers,  the  Air 
Force  still  had  to  study  aircraft 
ejection  systems  to  make  sure  I 
could  clear  the  trails.” 

Hennings  said  pilot  training  was 
the  most  important  aspect  of  his 
time  in  the  military. 

“There  were  times  when  I 
wanted  to  be  on  the  football  field, 
and  there  were  times  when  I 
wanted  to  fly  jets,”  he  said.  “Deal- 
ing with  that  internal  battle  made 
me  a better  person.” 

He  graduated  from  pilot  training 
a year  later  and  found  out  he  would 
strap  on  the  A- 10  Thunderbolt  II, 
better  known  as  the  “Warthog”  or 
the  “Tankbuster”  for  its  ability. 

Hennings  took  an  instant  liking 
to  his  new  aircraft. 

“The  A- 10  would  definitely  be  an 
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offensive  or  defensive  lineman  — a 
lot  of  times  they  don’t  get  all  the 
attention  because  there’s  nothing 
fancy  about  them,  but  they’re  the 
workhorses  in  the  trenches,” 
Hennings  said. 

Hennings’  last  assignment  with 
the  Air  Force  sent  him  to  the  92nd 
Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  at  Royal 
Air  Force  Base  Bentwaters  in 
England.  A short  time  later,  he  was 
smack  dab  in  the  middle  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  war. 

“I  flew  air  support  missions  over 
Iraq  toward  the  end  of  the  war  for 
Operation  Provide  Comfort,”  he 
said.  “I  initially  was  an  armed 
escort  for  tactical  airlift  aircraft  — 
the  C-130s  that  dropped  supplies  to 
the  Kurds.  That  evolved  into 
reconnaissance  missions,  ensuring 
Iraqis  were  doing  what  they  were 
supposed  to  he  doing,  according  to 
the  cease-fire.” 

After  his  tour  in  the  desert, 
Hennings  found  out  about  the  early 
out  program.  He  said  it  was  a hard 
decision,  even  though  his  pay  check 
would  jump  from  about  $25,000  to 
$300,000  per  year. 

“It  was  never  about  money  - it 
was  about  flying  and  football,”  he 
said.  “I  sort  of  felt  like  I’d  he  quit- 
ting if  I took  the  early  out.  But 
everyone  — family,  friends,  co- 
workers — told  me  to  go  for  it.” 

Now,  just  as  he  was  reminded  of 
football  when  he  was  in  the  Air 
Force,  he  continuously  thinks  of  his 
flying  days.  His  “new  team,”  the 
Cowboys  players,  have  nicknamed 
him  “captain”  or  call  him  “the 
designated  flyboy.”  And  anytime 
the  Cowboys  go  on  trips  in  charter 
flights,  Hennings  can’t  resist  the 
temptation  to  go  and  talk  to  pilots 
in  the  cockpit. 

“I  can’t  quite  get  flying  out  of  my 
blood,”  he  said. 

Barela  is  a journalist  assigned  to 
“Airman”  magazine. 


Hennings  in  the  Cowboys’  locker  room. 
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Army  ROTC  cadets  David  Albright  and  Maura  McGrane  conduct  a preflight  inspection  on  a helicopter  before 
takeoff  during  Air  Battle  Captain  class  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 


Most  college  students  have  their  feet  on  the 
ground.  But  when  Army  helicopters  are  the 
subject,  these  students  spend  their  days  in  a ... 


Classroom  in 


the  Clouds 
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story  by  Sergeant 
Kimberly  D.  Halpin 

Most  college  classes  take 

place  in  classrooms.  But  for 
some  Army  Reserve  Officer  Train- 
ing Corps  cadets  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  their  classroom  is 
2,000  feet  above  campus. 

The  cadets  are  enrolled  in  the 
university’s  ROTC  Air  Battle 
Captain  program.  It’s  the  only 
ROTC  program  in  the  nation  that 
teaches  students  how  to  fly  Army 
helicopters. 

In  the  program,  they  learn 
everything  they  need  to  know  about 
helicopters,  from  the  instrument 
panel  to  the  rotor  system.  They  also 
attend  aviation  courses  that  count 
toward  a bachelor’s  degree  that 
relates  to  aviation.  Cadets  log  about 
220  flight  hours  during  the  three- 
year  period. 

According  to  one  ROTC  cadet, 
the  challenge  of  the  course  has  him 
motivated  about  a 
future  career  in 
aviation. 

“It  keeps  you  on 
your  toes,”  said  David 
Albright,  a 22-year- 
old  junior  who  is 
majoring  in  aeronau- 
tical science.  “I 
usually  find  when  I’m 
challenged  with  something,  I take 
more  interest  in  it  than  if  it’s 
something  easy.  This  course  has 
definitely  got  me  excited.” 

Although  all  the  cadets  already 
have  private  pilot  licenses,  Albright 
said  flying  helicopters  is  a lot 
different  than  flying  fixed-wing 
aircraft. 

“Helicopters  are  almost  com- 
pletely different  than  flying  any 
other  aircraft,”  Albright  said.  “For 
instance,  the  rotor  system  is  differ- 
ent than  a wing,  and  you  use  your 
feet  differently.  So  it’s  a totally  new 
experience  when  you  start  the 
program.” 

In  addition  to  the  ABC  course. 


cadets  attend  other  required  ROTC 
training.  The  Army  officer  training 
also  includes  drills  in  leadership, 
basic  soldiering  skills,  physical 
fitness  and  military  history. 

Although  the  students  in  the 
program  aren’t  guaranteed  the 
aviation  branch  when  they’re 
commissioned,  so  far,  all  the  ABC 
students  have  been  accepted  since 
the  program  began  in  1992,  the 
university’s  professor  of  military 
science  said. 

“They  don’t  get  any  guarantees, 
but  they’re  very  competitive, 
because  we’ve  already  invested  so 
much  training  and  money  into 
them,  and  because  they’re  well- 
trained  while  they’re  here,”  said 
Army  Lieutenant  Colonel  William 
J.  Kloster,  the  professor  of  military 
science. 

Because  of  ABC  training,  when 
reporting  to  basic  helicopter  train- 
ing at  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  students 
take  a check  ride  to  make  sure 
they’re  up  to  Army  standards.  They 


usually  test  out  of  the 
initial  phase  of  the 
training,  said  Kloster. 

As  a result,  they 
usually  have  about  70 
hours  of  the  school 
already  over  with. 

It  also  means  they 
have  an  edge  on  the 
other  students. 

“All  the  students  we  sent  to 
Rucker  have  been  at  the  top  of 
their  class.  They  know  their  way 
around  a helicopter,”  Kloster  said. 

For  Cadet  Maura  McGrane,  a 19- 
year-old  junior,  the  course  put  the 
fun  back  into  flying,  and  gave  her  a 
direction  in  life.  “It  made  me  like 
flying  again,”  said  the  native  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  “After  you  do 
something  for  a while,  it  sometimes 
seems  routine,  and  that’s  how 
airplanes  were  becoming  to  me. 
Then  I got  into  this  program,  and  it 
was  incredible.” 

A classroom  at  2,000  feet  is 
anything  but  routine. 


Air  Battle  Captain 
Course  Requirements 

--Having  an  ROTC  scholarship  is  encouraged, 
but  not  necessary.  Students  must  be  enrolled  as 
either  a scholarship  or  nonscholarship  cadet. 

“Must  possess  a private  pilot  license  from 
either  UND  (for  about  $5,500)  or  an  accredited 
flight  school. 

“Must  be  a college  sophmore. 

“Must  pass  an  Army  class  1A  flight  physical. 

“Must  pass  a flight  aptitude  test,  which  tests 
basic  knowledge  concerning  flying. 

“Must  meet  with  a board  from  the  ABC  course 
for  an  interview  which  assesses  leadership,  atti- 
tude, scholastics,  motivation  and  aeronautical 
potential. 

For  more  information  on  the  ABC  course,  you 
can  contact  Lieutenant  Colonel  Kloster  at  701- 
777-2259. 


David 

Albright 
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Marine  Sergeant  Eborah  Lawson  stands  with  pride  in  front  of  her  recruiting  poster. 

Model  Marine 


Story  by 

Corporal  Joshua  Rushing 

hen  people  say  Sergeant 
Eborah  Lawson  is  a poster 
Marine,  they  mean  it. 

Lawson’s  face  adorns  walls  all 
over  the  country.  Not  post  office 
walls  either,  although  that’s  her 
current  place  of  duty  at  the  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point, 
N.C. 

No,  her  picture  graces  recruiting 
offices  nationwide.  She  is  one  of 
three  women  Marines  featured  on 
the  Corps’  newest  recruiting  poster. 

Lawson,  a native  of  Dale  City, 
Va.,  appears  on  the  poster  in  her 
dress  blue  uniform  with  her  arms 
crossed  and  a challenging  look  on 
her  face  that  says,  “Come  on,  join,  I 
dare  you.” 


For  those  women  who  do  join, 
they  may  see  her  face  again,  but  it 
won’t  be  so  friendly.  She’s  going  to 
the  drill  field  at  Marine  Corps 
Recruit  Depot,  Parris  Island,  S.C. 

Lawson  was  born  to  become  a 
Marine.  Her  father,  who  reached 
the  rank  of  first  sergeant,  served  22 
years  in  the  Corps  before  retiring  as 
a first  lieutenant  after  receiving  a 
combat  commission  in  Vietnam. 

Her  mother  has  worked  as  a 
federal  civil  service  employee  for  29 
years,  and  currently  is  working  at 
Headquarters,  Marine  Corps  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Her  brother, 
with  whom  she  shares  aspirations 
of  becoming  a warrant  officer,  is  a 
gunnery  sergeant  at  Marine  Corps 
Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 

Lawson’s  husband  Gregory  is  a 
former  Marine,  and  is  fully  support- 


ive of  her  Marine  Corps  career. 

“He’s  been  my  driving  force 
through  all  of  this,”  Lawson  said. 

Lawson  currently  serves  at  the 
post  office  at  the  air  station.  She 
processes  mail,  maintains  mail 
directories  and  handles  correspon- 
dence concerning  postal  operations. 

In  April  she  reports  to  her  next 
assignment  at  the  Marine  Corps 
Drill  Instructor  School,  where  she 
will  learn  to  mold  the  youth  of 
America  into  Marines. 

“If  I can  just  touch  somebody’s 
life  in  a positive  way,  and  point 
them  in  the  right  direction,  then 
all  of  the  drill  instructor  training 
will  be  worth  it,”  Lawson  said. 

It  was  Lawson’s  mother  who 
first  heard  of  the  audition  for  the 
poster  last  December  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  and  called  to  talk  her 
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U.S.  Marine  Corps  photo 


Corporal  J ake  Hill  photos 


Lawson  weighs  a piece  of  mail. 


Lawson  forwards  the  mail  to  its  final  destination. 


Lawson  sorts  the  mail. 

daughter  into  trying  out.  The  eight- 
year  veteran  beat  out  a multitude  of 
women  Marines  who  showed  up  for 
the  chance  to  become  one  of  the 
female  faces  of  the  Corps. 

“This  was  the  perfect  opportunity 
to  combine  two  things  that  I love, 
the  Marine  Corps  and  modeling,” 
she  said. 

The  26-year-old  started  modeling 
at  her  first  duty  station  in  Hawaii, 
eight  years  ago  and  hasn’t  stopped 
yet. 

“I  was  Miss  Garfield  High  School 
my  senior  year,”  Lawson  said.  “I 
graduated  boot  camp  just  in  time  to 
go  back  to  homecoming  the  follow- 
ing year  and  pass  on  the  crown  in 
my  blues.  That  was  real  exciting, 
because  everyone  assumed  I was 
going  into  the  fashion  industry.” 

Lawson  still  reflects  on  the  first 
time  she  saw  the  former  woman 
Marine  recruiting  poster. 

“I  said,  T’d  love  to  be  the  girl  in 
the  poster.’  Now  that  wish  has  come 
true.” 

“Looks  are  deceiving,”  said 
Gunnery  Sergeant  Osceola  Elliss, 
the  air  station’s  postal  officer. 

“She’s  more  than  just  a pretty 
face.  She’s  bold  and  full  of  initia- 
tive, and  has  all  the  intangibles 
implied  of  a picture  perfect  Marine.” 

The  caption  on  the  poster  says, 
“After  years  of  fitting  in,  maybe  it’s 
time  to  stand  out.”  For  Eborah 
Lawson,  standing  out  has  never 
been  a problem. 

Standing  out  is  what  it’s  all 
about. 

Rushing  is  a journalist  at  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point, 

N.C. 
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and  dive  boats,  based  in  Honolulu 
and  Agana,  Glxam,  Th^e'areas 
need  divers  li^  1iiwh(^  else 
because  of  tb^ize  |IPocean  covered 
by  th^4th  G||ist  (juard  District, 

of  the  ^PS^P^TCruard’s  diving  coordinatoB 

coimtry.^BB|^^j||^H^^^^'dss^P  at  Headquarters,  Washington, 

■TTMdlap^ipH^  ' squege  miles,  from  Honoluli^to 

But  what  ^lub  * . Gumm  Jg.eoause  the  district;  cov^Jr 

apart  from  the j;est  of  me  t|.S’!  'such  a wide  area,  divers  are  n^Rd 

CoappHpl»^rlt9t  it's  composed  of  right  on  ship  to  provide  quid^R 
''TM  only  qualified  divers  emplo|^ed  access  to  the  buoys. 
to  serve  as  mobile  underwater  The  four-  to  six-person^Bms 

buoy  tenders.  The  d|i^ers  work  from  work  long  hours  and,  dejflR  the 
180-foot-long,  black-ifUlled  cutters'  warm  weather,  they  arj^Rostantly 
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Coast  Guard  Lieutenant  Junior  Grade 
Brad  Ripkey,  dive  officer  for  the 
USCG  Cutter  Mallow,  is  handed 
supplies  for  a dive,  while 
Quartermaster  3rd  Class  Gary 
Thompson  adjusts  his  mask.  (Below) 
Coast  Guard  Seaman  David  Phillips 
and  crew  pull  a buoy  after  it  gets  a 
fresh  coat  of  paint. 
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cold  and  wet  as  they  get  in  and  out 
of  the  water  continuously  during 
the  day.  He’s  not  complaining, 
though,  said  Lieutenant  Junior 
Grade  Brad  Ripkey,  dive  officer 
aboard  the  Coast  Guard  Cutter 
Mallow,  homeported  in  Honolulu. 

The  teams  routinely  perform  a 
variety  of  tasks  like  hull  inspec- 
tions for  Coast  Guard  ships,  check- 
ing for  seaweed  clogging  seawater 
intake  valves,  or  barnacle  growth 
and  corrosion  on  the  metal  exterior. 

But  those  jobs  are  not  the  team’s 
specialty.  Buoy  work  is  what  they 
do  best,  and  most. 

Most  buoy  work  happens  in  30  to 
50  feet  of  water.  For  the  heavy 
work  of  replacing  a buoy’s  chain 
links  or  the  cement  anchors  — some 
weighing  as  heavy  as  12,000 
pounds  — the  team  tows  the  buoy 
back  to  the  ship  for  repair.  Some- 
times divers  disconnect  a buoy’s 
heavy  chain  from  the  cement 
anchor  and  float  the  chain  to  the 
surface  with  a canvas  lift  bag. 

For  minor  repairs  to  the  signal 
lamp,  or  if  the  cement  anchor  needs 
to  be  moved  back  to  its  correct 
location  after  a heavy  storm,  divers 
can  be  flown  in  a helicopter  to  the 
general  location  and  work  indepen- 
dently of  the  ship. 

There  are  about  70  trained 
divers  scattered  throughout  the 
Coast  Guard,  Melott  said.  Half  of 
them  are  assigned  to  units  that 


don’t  require  divers  regularly. 

These  divers  serve  in  their  second- 
ary jobs  since  there  are  only  so 
many  divers  needed  on  a ship.  As 
they  are  needed  they're  called  back. 

Divers  are  chosen  from  salvage 
teams  working  aboard  the  cutters. 
Out  of  the  60  people  working  on 
ship,  one  or  two  are  selected  to 
attend  dive  school  to  fill  vacancies. 

Military  divers  train  at  the 
Naval  Diving  and  Salvage  Training 
Center,  Panama  City,  Fla.  If  they 
are  stationed  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
they  attend  the  Navy  dive  school  in 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 

To  qualify  for  dive  school,  people 
must  swim  500  yards  in  12  min- 
utes, do  42  pushups  and  50  situps 
in  two  minutes,  do  six  pullups  and 
run  1.5  miles  in  13:30  minutes. 

During  the  eight-week  scuba 
training,  medical  and  emergency 
procedures,  supply  dives,  dive  rigs, 
equipment  maintenance  and  dive 
planning  is  taught.  Students  also 
make  a 190-foot  qualification  dive. 

“We  assist  people  who  otherwise 
lack  the  resources  and  training  to 
adequately  maintain  their  shipping 
channels  and  harbors,”  said  Lieu- 
tenant Junior  Grade  Stephen 
Chamberlain,  dive  officer  aboard 
the  Coast  Guard  Cutter  Basswood, 
stationed  in  Guam.  This  isn’t  Club 
Med,  but  it’s  still  for  members  only. 

Aitkins  is  a journalist  for  the  7th 
Coast  Guard  District  in  Miami. 


Maintenance  is  performed  on  a buoy  light  aboard  the  Sassafras. 
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Coast  Guard  Seaman  Chris  Tate 
waits  for  dive  instructions. 


The  USCG  Cutter  Sassafras  dive 
team  with  a lift  bag. 


Technical  Sergeant  Scott  White  photos 


Florante  Dulay,  a professor  of  psychology  at  Central  Texas  College, 
teaches  a psychology  course  aboard  the  USS  Barry. 


College  Degrees 

— on  the 


Story  by  Staff  Sergeant 
Redmond  A.  Merrell  Jr. 


In  some  cases,  helicopters  buzz 
overhead,  nuclear-powered  steam 
driven  turbines  hum  in  the  hull,  or 
two  miles  of  water  separate  stu- 
dents from  looking  at  the  moon. 

It’s  not  a typical  college  setting,  but 
Sailors  may  still  take  a course  from 
an  accredited  university. 

The  Navy  Campus  Afloat  Educa- 
tion Center  has  the  Program  for 
Afloat  College  Education  (PACE) 
that  helps  Sailors  steer  toward 
educational  goals  while  deployed  at 
sea. 

PACE  has  two  programs.  PACE 
I provides  courses  taught  by  college 
instructors  who  deploy  with  the 
ship.  PACE  II  provides  courses 
taught  through  video  and/or 
computer  interactive  instruction, 
and  does  not  require  a deployed 
college  instructor. 

Many  Sailors  enroll  in  PACE 
before  a ship  or  submarine  deploys. 
Sharen  Richardson,  a counselor  at 
the  Navy  Campus  Afloat  office  in 
Norfolk,  Va.,  is  like  an  educational 
navigator.  She  plots  a course  for 


7 Seas 

interested  Sailors  that  will  help 
them  meet  their  degree  require- 
ments. She  also  helps  the  ship’s 
education  services  officer  plan 
specific  courses  that  will  be  offered 
to  Sailors  while  at  sea. 

“The  Navy  pays  full  tuition  for 
PACE  courses.  All  the  student 
pays  for  is  the  books,”  said 
Richardson. 

A submarine  does  not  have 
enough  room  for  a college  instruc- 
tor to  deploy,  but  a submariner  can 
still  enjoy  the  benefits  of  college 
courses  through  PACE  II.  An 
education  services  officer  aboard 
the  sub  administers  final  examina- 
tions for  video  computer  interactive 
courses. 

“Last  year.  Sailors  enrolled  in 
17,177  PACE  I courses,  and  nearly 
4,000  PACE  II  courses  while  at 
sea,”  said  Charles  Hobbs,  the  Navy 
Campus  Afloat  coordinator  for  the 


Atlantic  Fleet  in  Norfolk. 

Placement  tests  ensure  students 
enroll  in  the  right  curriculum  level. 
A Sailor  who  scores  relatively  high 
may  be  encouraged  to  take  College 
Level  Examination  Program 
(CLEP)  tests  aboard  the  ship  - 
administered  at  no  cost  to  the 
Sailor. 

Sailors  who  need  to  brush  up  on 
academic  skills  may  enroll  in  an 
academic  skills  enhancement 
program.  The  program  helps 
Sailors  learn  new  skills  in  English, 
reading,  and  math.  It  can  improve 
skills  already  learned  as  well.  A 
college  instructor  from  an  accred- 
ited institution  provides  no-cost 
instruction  to  the  Sailor. 

The  Navy  has  an  agreement  with 
many  colleges  and  has  formed  a 
network.  Each  college  accepts 
credits  from  others  in  the  network. 
Sailors  can  continue  working 
toward  their  degree  even  when 
transfered  to  other  duty  stations 
where  the  same  college  is  not 
available. 

If  Sailors  are  assigned  to  shore 
duty,  deployed  upon  a ship,  or 
under  the  sea,  the  Navy  has  a 
program  to  help  them  meet 
anyone's  educational  goals. 
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Spit  *n  Poli/hed  Profe/zioAol 


Story  and  photos  by  Staff  Sei^eant  Beth  Alber 


Although  it’s  heen  less  than  a year  since  Air  Force 
Airman  Sean  Stackhouse  became  a member  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Honor  Guard,  he  thinks  it’s  already  been 
worth  his  while. 

The  Honor  Guard  is  an  elite  ceremonial  unit  repre- 
senting the  Air  Force  in  ceremonial  functions  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area  and  around  the  world. 
Stackhouse  participates  in  many  events  that  involve 
foreign  and  national  dignitaries. 

As  a ceremonial  guardsman  for  the  Air  Force  Honor 
Guard,  the  Kansas  native  has  performed  in  front  of  the 
secretary  of  defense,  the  chairman  of  the  joint  chiefs  of 
staff,  the  Air  Force  chief  of  staff  and  South  African 
President  Nelson  Mandella. 

However,  when  he  applied  to  be  part  of  the  160- 
person  honor  guard,  he  didn’t  think  it  involved  so 
many  high-visibility  assignments. 

“I  knew  I’d  be  representing  the  Air  Force  and 
United  States  at  special  functions  for  foreign  dignitar- 
ies, but  I didn’t  realize  that  many  of  these  activities 
would  involve  so  many  important  people,”  said  the 
1993  graduate  of  Junction  City  Senior  High  School. 

Stackhouse  joined  the  Honor  Guard  in  April  1994 
after  being  recruited  out  of  technical  school  in  Missi- 
ssippi where  he  was  studying  communications  and 
navigation. 

Upon  arrival  to  Bolling  Air  Force  Base  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  the  19-year-old  participated  in  an  in-depth 
six-week  indoctrination,  where  he  improved  his  self- 
discipline,  learned  honor  guard  duties,  uniform  care, 
ceremonial  marching,  and  how  to  handle  the  honor 
guard’s  ceremonial  weapon  — a fully  functional  M-lAl 
rifle. 

After  graduation  from  training,  the  6-foot-2-inch 
Stackhouse  became  part  of  “colors”  - the  section  of  the 
honor  guard  that  carries  flags  at  ceremonies  and 
presents  the  colors  at  functions. 

Although  Stackhouse  was  recruited  out  of  technical 
school,  airmen  may  apply  after  serving  at  least  one 
year  at  their  first  duty  station. 

To  become  a guardsman,  males  and  females  must 
meet  the  minimum  height  requirements  of  5 feet  8 
inches,  and  not  exceed  the  maximum  height  of  6 feet  4 
inches. 

Other  selection  factors  include  a high  level  of 
motivation,  an  exceptionally  high  standard  of  appear- 


Stackhouse  carries  his  weapon. 

ance  and  conduct  and  experience  with  high  school 
junior  reserve  officer  training  corps. 


During  a normal  work  week,  Stackhouse  could  pay 
respect  to  a deceased  Air  Force  veteran  at  a full  honors 
funeral  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery;  march  as  part 
of  a flight  during  a retirement  ceremony  for  a retiring 
Air  Force  general;  usher  events  for  a variety  of  distin- 
guished visitors  attending  gatherings;  or  carry  the 
national  colors  during  a joint  service  ceremony  at  the 
Pentagon  featuring  ceremonial  guardsmen  from  all 
branches  of  the  service. 

Additionally,  the  honor  guard  performs  other  duties 
such  as  Pentagon  tour  guides  or  the  drill  team  — a 
precision  drill  unit  which  performs  nationwide  at 
events  like  the  Super  Bowl,  Baseball’s  All-Star  Game, 
or  at  Walt  Disney  World. 

“The  experiences  I’ve  had  are  once-in-a-lifetime 
occurrences,”  said  Stackhouse.  “When  I joined  the  Air 
Force,  I never  dreamed  that  I would  be  doing  anything 
like  it.  My  friends  and  family  back  home  in  Kansas 
were  amazed  when  I explained  my  job  and  the  people  I 
come  in  contact  with  on  a daily  basis.” 

Stackhouse  often  overhears  people  commenting  on 
the  sharp  appearance  of  the  honor  guard. 

“These  favorable  comments  are  commonplace  with 
regard  to  these  young  Americans  in  the  Air  Force 
Honor  Guard,”  said  Air  Force  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Steven  D.  Clark,  commander  of  the  Air  Force  Honor 
Guard. 

“That’s  all  part  of  our  job  and  follows  the  honor 
guard  motto,  To  honor  with  dignity,’  ” said  Stackhouse. 

Alber  is  the  public  affairs  representative  for  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Honor  Guard. 
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On  the 

Outside 


Story  by  Sergeant 
Kimberly  D.  Halpin 


Sometimes  it’s  better  to  be  on  the  outside  looking  in. 
That’s  especially  true  if  you’re  looking  into  a prison 


Army  Specialist  Michael  Carwell  peers  through  cell 
bars  everyday. 

He’s  an  Army  corrections  specialist  at  the  U.S.  Disci- 
plinary Barracks,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.  He’s  assigned 
to  the  special  housing  area,  where  inmates,  who  have 
trouble  conforming  to  policies,  are  sent.  Carwell  and  his 
fellow  guards  maintain  the  safety  and  security  of  inmates 
— convicted  of  anything  from  bounced  checks  to  murder  — 
who  are  assigned  to  their  area. 

For  the  6-foot-2-inch,  225-pound  Carwell,  being  stron- 
ger than  the  inmates,  both  mentally  and  physically,  is  a 
must. 

“The  most  challenging  part  of  the  job  is  getting  my 
mind  set  to  walk  in  here  everyday,”  Carwell  said.  “I  need 
good  social  interaction  skills  ...  Working  in  the  area  I do, 
those  skills  are  very  important  because  the  prisoners  I’m 
around  are  the  ones  that  haven’t  conformed  to  all  the 
rules  yet.  I have  to  solve  situations  calmly  and  deliber- 
ately.” 

Guards  work  unarmed,  so  if  a prisoner  overpowers  one 
of  the  guards,  the  prisoner  won’t  have  access  to  a 
weapon.  That  makes  each  guard  that  much  more  impor- 
tant to  the  other. 

“We  depend  on  one  other  for  everything,”  Carwell  said. 
“We  really  watch  one  other’s  backs,  and  minds,  meaning 
that  we  give  one  other  a lot  of  moral  support,  too.” 

For  added  security,  guards  are  equipped  with  body 
alarm  devices.  When  the  alarm  is  tilted  45  degrees  it 
triggers  an  alarm  in  the  prison  control  center.  When  a 
guard’s  alarm  is  activated,  a reaction  force  and  other 


In 


cell. 
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guards  respond  rapidly. 

“We  also  set  the  alarms  off 
ourselves  by  hitting  a switch.  They 
can  be  used  if  a prisoner  is  in 
trouble  too,”  Carwell  said. 

Guards  in  the  1,500-inmate 
facility  man  12  towers  that  sur- 
round the  prison  perimeter  while 
they  keep  an  eagle  eye  on  the 
prisoners  as  they  move  about. 
Additionally,  they  operate  control 
switch  panels  that  open  and  close 
cells  and  entry  gates  to  the  prison. 
They  also  work  in  the  control 
center,  where  they  listen  for 
guards’  body  alarms  and  monitor 
TVs  that  scan  the  prison  halls. 

To  ensure  safety  for  the  guards 
as  well  as  the  inmates,  cell  shake- 
downs  are  performed  regularly. 

“Their  cells  are  checked  for 
things  like  weapons  or  anything 
else  that’s  against  regulations  for 
them  to  have,”  Carwell  said.  “If 
something’s  found,  that’s  when 
they’re  sent  to  my  section  to  learn 
how  to  conform  to  policy.” 

Correctional  specialists  attend 
12-week  basic  military  police 
training,  plus  an  extra  four-week 
course  focused  on  prison  training. 
There,  guards  train  in  a mock 
correctional  facility  to  counter 
situations  like  attempted  escapes. 

Carwell,  a 24-year-old  Allen- 
town, Pa.,  native,  said  he  chose  the 
Army  correctional  specialist  field 
for  the  on-the-job  experience. 


Valenta  checks  for  contraband  in  a cell  of  the  disciplinary  barracks. 
Shakedowns  are  conducted  regularly  for  the  safety  of  the  guards  and 
prisoners. 

“I  have  a bachelor  of  science  in 
criminal  justice,  so  it  didn’t  make 
any  sense  to  do  anything  else 
really,”  Carwell  said.  “I’ve  always 
been  interested  in  criminal  justice, 
and  want  to  make  a difference  in 
society  - to  help  clean  it  up.” 

“This  isn’t  a job  where  you  can  go 
in  one  day  and  decide  you  really 
don’t  want  to  work  that  hard  and 
slack  off,”  said  Carwell.  “You’ve  got 
to  be  alert  and  ready  for  anything, 
and  never  let  distractions  get  in  the 
way.  This  is  as  real  as  it  gets.” 

As  hard  as  it  gets  though,  it’s 
always  better  looking  in  than 
looking  out  at  Leavenworth  prison. 


Army 


Correctional 

Specialist 

Description  — Prisoner  super- 
visor in  a correctional/confine- 
ment facility.  Responsible  for 
receiving  and  processing  pris- 
oners, maintaining  security  of 
prisoners  and  movement  and 
control  of  prisoners. 

Helpful  background  skills  — 
Interpersonal  communications, 
sociology  and  demonstrated 
prowess  and  leadership  in  ath- 
letics and  other  group  work  help- 
ful. 

School  — Sixteen  weeks  at  the 
U.S.  Army  Mihtary  Police  School, 
Fort  McClellan,  Ala.  Receives  ba- 
sic military  police  training  as 
well  as  specifics  for  correctional 
specialist  job. 

Related  Civilian  jobs  — Po- 
lice officer,  prison  guard,  investi- 
gator and  detective. 


An  aerial  view  of  the  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 
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Being  a 
rappel  master 
in  the  Marine 
Corps  means 
a lot  more 
than ... 


Story  and  photos  by 

Lance  Corporal  Anne  Marie  Lee 

Another  ride,  another  rush. 

There’s  nothing  but  50  feet  of  air 
and  a thin  nylon  rope  between  the 
rappeller  and  the  ground  below. 
He’s  rappelled  thousands  of  times 
before,  but  each  trip  down  the  rope 
makes  the  adrenaline  course 
through  his  body. 

“Rappelling  is  the  closest  thing  I 
can  compare  to  airborne  training,” 
said  Marine  Corporal  Daniel 
Matranga.  “Instead  of  using  a 
parachute  when  we  exit  a helicop- 
ter, we  depend  on  a rope”. 

Matranga  is  a rappel  master  for 
the  Fleet  Anti-terrorism  Security 
Team  in  Norfolk,  Va.  He  teaches 
Marines  the  ins  and  outs  of 
rappelling,  and  all  the  different 
missions  that  can  involve  sending  a 
man  down  a rope. 

“We  rappel  and  fast  rope  because 
sometimes  you  just  can’t  get  in  any 
other  way,”  said  Matranga.  “If  a 
helicopter  can’t  land  and  we  need 
Marines  on  the  ground,  there’s  no 
other  choice.” 

Rappel  training  starts  with 
extensive  classroom  instruction, 
which  includes  learning  special 
knots,  the  rappelling  and  fast  rope 
techniques  and  most  importantly 
how  to  rappel  and  fast  rope  safely. 
After  students  learn  the  basics, 
they  climb  a 50-foot  tower  to  begin 
honing  their  rappelling  and  fast 
rope  skills. 


Marine  Corporal  Daniel  Matranga  rappels  through  a hatch  aboard  the 
amphibious  assault  ship  USS  Inchon. 
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Matranga  gives  safety  instructions  to  a rappeler  before  a training  jump. 
(Right)  Matranga  does  a spider  crawl  rappel  through  a hatch. 


The  students  rappel  and  also 
fast  rope,  another  technique  using 
a thicker  rope,  continually 
throughout  the  class  to  improve 
skills  and  confidence.  Their  final 
exercise  involves  getting  dropped 
off  and  picked  up  by  a hovering 
helicopter. 

Matranga  was  certified  as  a 
rappel  master  at  the  10-day 
Helicopter  Rope  Suspension 
Training  Course  at  Marine  Corps 
Base  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.  The 
training  includes  preparing  a 50- 
foot  tower  for  rappelling  and  fast 
rope  operations,  and  rappelling 
and  fast  roping  off  the  tower  and 
out  of  helicopters.  Because  of  the 
danger,  safety  is  the  number  one 
priority. 

In  the  high  tension  world  of 
rappelling  operations,  the  slightest 
oversight  or  miscalculation  can 
spell  disaster.  Besides  teaching 
technical  competence,  the  training 
emphasizes  quick  and  calm  reac- 
tion to  any  emergency  situation, 
said  Matranga. 

Last  summer,  Matranga  fast 


roped  out  of  a CH-53  helicopter 
with  the  British  Royal  Marines. 
During  the  training  a British 
Marine  became  entangled  in  a 
cargo  strap  and  was  suspended  in 
mid-air.  In  the  excitement,  some- 
one tried  to  pull  the  fast  roper  to 
safety,  which  was  a safety  hazard. 

Matranga  took  control  of  the 
situation,  calmed  the  roper  down 
and  reached  over  and  unhooked  the 
strap  which  was  entangling  the 
roper.  This  freed  the  Marine  and 
allowed  him  to  continue  down 
safely.  Matranga’s  calm,  clear 
thinking  diffused  a potentially 
dangerous  situation. 

“I  take  my  job  seriously,” 
Matranga  said,  “Fm  confident  in 
myself,  my  equipment  and  my 
training  — I take  no  chances. 

“When  I hook  up  a Marine  to  the 
rope  it  is  my  job  to  ensure  he  gets 
down  safely,  and  is  able  to  complete 
his  mission,”  Matranga  said. 

“Being  a rappel  master  is  noth- 
ing to  mess  around  with  when 
you’ve  got  other  people’s  lives  on 
the  line,”  he  said. 


Marine  Corps 


Rappel  Master 

Description  — Teaches  Ma- 
rines the  techniques  and 
intri cities  of  rappelling  and  fast 
roping.  Instructs  and  supervises 
Marines  down  the  ropes.  Briefs 
helicopter  pilots  on  rope  mission. 
Acts  as  safety  observer. 

Helpful  background  skills  — 
Good  coordination,  knowledge  of 
knots,  good  communication  skills. 
School  — 10  days  at  Special 
Operations  Training  Group,  He- 
licopter Rope  Suspension  Train- 
ing Course,  Marine  Corps  Base, 
Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C. 

Related  civilian  jobs — Rappel 
master  for  law  enforcement, 
SWAT,  or  emergency  reaction 
team  for  state,  local  or  federal 
agencies. 
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The  Eyes  of 


Stoiy  and  photos  by 

Lance  Corporal  Anne  Marie  Lee 

The  base  runner  takes  a lead  off 
second.  As  the  third  base  coach  tips 
his  hat,  the  runner  takes  off.  He 
slides  into  third  base.  He’s  safe. 

Like  a third  base  coach,  Signal- 
man 3rd  Class  Rickie  A.  Chavis 
relays  the  signals  for  the  amphibi- 
ous assault  ship,  USS  Inchon, 
homeported  in  Norfolk,  Va.  He 
knows  the  importance  his  commu- 
nication job  carries  just  like  the 
third  base  coach’s  job. 

“The  whole  ship  is  depending  on 
our  communication  abilities. 
Communication  is  the  key  to  safety 
on  the  seas,”  Chavis  said. 

Chavis,  a 21-year-old  native  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  joined  the  Navy 
looking  for  better  opportunities. 

The  options  he  faced  after  high 
school  weren’t  exactly  the  ones  he 
was  looking  for. 

The  Navy  gave  him  a better  set 
of  options.  Talking  to  the  recruiter, 
Chavis  liked  the  idea  of  becoming  a 
signalman.  He  liked  the  idea  of 
being  right  in  the  action,  like  on 
the  signal  bridge  of  an  amphibious 
assault  ship  when  it  was  launching 
helicopters  filled  with  Marines  and 
sending  landing  craft  to  the  beach. 

“Sometimes,  I’m  the  first  person 
to  communicate  with  another  ship, 
by  Morse  code  or  semaphore,” 
Chavis  said. 

Semaphore  is  a system  of  com- 
munication using  two  flags  to  spell 
out  a message.  Signalmen  can 
change  the  letters  by  changing  the 
angle  at  which  they  hold  the  flags. 
Signalmen  also  use  flashing  lights 
to  transmit  Morse  code  messages. 

In  today’s  world  of  high-speed 
communications,  the  age-old 


method  of  communicating  with 
flags  and  flashing  lights  still  has  its 
place.  Ships  still  use  signal  flags, 
Morse  code  and  semaphore  during 
times  of  radio  silence,  when  they 
are  within  sight  of  one  another,  and 
when  they  don’t  want  the  enemy  to 
find  them  by  pinpointing  their 


electronic  signal  emissions. 

In  the  Navy,  signalmen  use 
every  opportunity  to  practice  their 
ancient  art.  When  ships  are 
operating  in  sight  of  one  another, 
such  as  during  underway  refueling 
operations  or  formation  maneuver- 
ing, signalmen  can  be  seen  on  the 


Chavis  communicates  with  Morse  code  using  flashing  lights  (above),  ani 
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the  Fleet 


ship,  flashing  a light,  raising  flags, 
or  waving  their  arms. 

Having  standard  communica- 
tions procedures  is  especially 
important  when  ships  from  differ- 
ent countries  are  operating  near 
each  other,  and  signalmen  must 
learn  the  international  codes  for 
communicating  on  the  high  seas. 

“With  foreign  ships  we  some- 
times communicate  silently  as  part 
of  the  mission,”  he  said.  “We  have 
to  see  who  is  who,  and  to  determine 
if  they’re  friend  or  foe.” 

The  signalman  acts  as  a backup 
to  the  electronic  technology.  He 
keeps  an  eye  on  different  ship 
locations  and  informs  the  bridge 
team  of  any  potential  problems. 

Signalmen  must  have  good 
vision  and  depth  perception  to  spot 
ships  on  the  rolling,  and  sometimes 
churning  ocean.  They  must  also 
have  good  hearing  and  vocabulary. 

Signalmen  attend  a four-week 


school  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  where  they 
study  the  signal  pennants  and 
flags,  semaphore  positions,  Morse 
code  and  flaghoist  signaling. 

Only  after  graduation  do  they 
wear  the  crossed  semaphore  flags 
patch  on  their  sleeve  which  signi- 
fies their  competence  as  a Navy 
communicator. 

Then  they’re  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  fleet. 


Chavis  signals  to  reach  a ship 
using  semaphore. 


Navy 


Signalman 

Description — Serves  as  a lookout,  using  visual  signals  to  alert  ships  of 
possible  dangers.  Sends  and  receives  messages  by  flag  signals  or  flashing 
lights.  Stands  watch  on  the  signal  bridge.  Encodes  and  decodes  messages 
and  maintains  signaling  equipment. 

Helpful  background  skills  — Good  vision  and  hearing  and  the  ability 
to  express  oneself  clearly  in  written  and  spoken  form. 

School  — Foru"  weeks  at  the  Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando,  Fla. 
Related  civilian  jobs — Signalman  aboard  small  boats  and  merchant 
ships. 


amaphore  (below). 
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